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novels.   He also became a frequent orator in
the London Debating Society, met Maurice
and    Sterling,    ' the    Coleridge    Liberals',
corresponded with Carlyle,  and often con-
tributed   to   the    Westminster   Review.      A
devout Malthusian, he was arrested in 1824
for    helping    to    distribute    birth-control
literature among London's poor.   In 1826 he
underwent an intellectual crisis which modified
his attitude to Benthamism, which stressed
reason  to  the  exclusion   of emotion.     He
realized  that happiness  was best  achieved
not by making it a direct aim but indirectly
by enthusiastically following some ideal or
cultural pursuit.    His reviews on Tennyson
(1835),  Carlyle (1837)  and  particularly on
Bentham   (1838)   indicate   his   newly-found
divergencies from the creed he still professed
to serve.   In 1830 he met Harriet Taylor, the
blue-stocking   wife  of  a   wealthy   London
merchant, and their long romance culminated
in  marriage in   1851,  two years'  after her
tolerant husband's death, and she prevented
Mill's  modifications  of utilitarianism  from
going too far.   Tn 1843 he published his great
System  of Logic  with  its   four  celebrated
canons of inductive method which function
effectively, provided that causality or Mill's
'Law   of  the   Uniformity   of  Nature \ is
assumed.      His    treatment    of    induction
influenced    Jevons,    Venn,    Johnson    and
Keynes, and its rejection formed the basis of
the   mathematical   logic  systems   of Frege,
Meinong and Russell.   In 1848 he published
Principles    of    Political    Economv,     which
foreshadowed the marginal utility theory and
remained long a standard work.    But he is
best remembered for his brilliant essay On
Liberty  (1859),   revised  with   great  care  in
collaboration with Harriet, shortly before her
death.     It   argues   not   only   for   political
freedom but for social freedom,  not only
against the tyranny of the majority but also
against   the   social   tyranny   of  prevailing
conventions    and    opinions.      Essays    on
Representative Government and  Utilitarian-
ism (both 1861) followed, the latter making
explicit Mill's modification of Benthamism,
admitting qualitative differences in pleasures
and providing proofs of the two chief utili-
tarian   principles   that   happiness   alone   is
intrinsically good and that a right action is
one which makes for the happiness of the
greatest number.    In  proving the first he
commits the celebrated howler of equating
* desired * with * desirable *.   His Examination
of Sir   W.   Hamilton's   Philosophy   (1865)
effectively criticized that philosopher's mix-
ture of Scottish school and Kantian philo-
sophy.      Standing    as    a    working-man's
candidate for Westminster in 1865, he was
surprisingly elected and also became lord
rector^of St Andrews University.   His three
years in parliament were devoted to women's
suffrage, supporting the Advanced Liberals
and  campaigning against  the  governor  of
Jamaica's handling of a mutiny.   Inspired by
his late wife's views on the marriage-contract
and the inequalities suffered by women, he
wrote The Subjection of Women (1869), an
essay which provoked great antagonism.   In
1872 he became  godfather  * in  a  secular
sense*   to   Lord   Amberley's   second   son,

Bertrand Russell, who was later to outrival
him in terms of pure philosophical achieve-
ment. But Mill, like Locke, changed the
intellectual climate and exerted a profound
and abiding influence on the political refor-
mers of his day. He died May 8, 1873, and
was buried at Avignon. Other works include
an important preface to his father's Analysis of
the Phenomena of the Human Mind (1869),
Auguste Comte and Positivism (1865), Three
Essays on Religion (1874), Dissertations and
Discussions (1859-75), Letters, ed. H. S. R
Elliot (1910), Autobiography (1873; new ed
H. J. Laski 1924). See Lives by A. Bain
(1882), F. A. Hayek (1951), R. Borchard
(1957), M. St J. Packe (1957), M. Cranston
(1958), and studies by J. McCosh (1866)
A. Bain (1884), T. Whittaker (1908) R'
Jackson (1941), R. P. Anschotz (1953), K'
Britton (1953), B. Russell (1955), J. C. Rees
(1956), J. Plamenatz, The English Utilitarians
(1950) and British Empirical Philosophers
ed. A. J. Ayer and P. Winch (1951).
MILLAIS, Sir John Everett, mil-ay (1829-96),
English painter, born at Southampton,'
June 8, of an old Jersey family, studied in the
schools of the Royal Academy, and at seven-
teen exhibited his Pizarro seizing the Tnca of
Pent. He now became associated with the
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, especially with
Dante Gabriel Rossetti and Holman Hunt,
and was markedly influenced by them and by
Rusldn. His first Pre-Raphaelite picture, a
scene from the Isabella of Keats, figured in
the Academy in 1849, where it was followed
in 1850 by Christ in the House of His Parents,
which met the full force of the anti-Pre-
Raphaelite reaction. The Pre-Raphaelite
style is also apparent in the well-known
Ophelia and The Order of Release (1853), but
Autumn Leaves and The Blind Girl (1856)
embody more sincerity and depth of feeling.
The exquisite Gambler's Wife (1869) and
The Boyhood of Raleigh (1870) mark the
transition of his art into its final phase,
displaying brilliant and effective colouring,
effortless power of brush work, and delicacy
of flesh-painting. The interest and value of
his later works lie mainly in their splendid
technical qualities. In great part they are
portraits (Bright, Beaconsfield, Newman,
Gladstone, &c.)T varied by a few such
important landscapes as Chill October (1871),
and by such an occasional figure-piece as
The North-west Passage (1873). Millais
executed a few etchings, and his illustrations
in Good Words, Once a Week, the Cornhill,
&c. (1857-64) place him in the very first rank
of woodcut designers. He became a baronet
in 1885, P.R.A. in February 1896; and,
dying on August 13, was buried in St Paul's.
See Ruskin's Notes on his Grosvenor
Exhibition in 1886, Spiclmann's Millais and
his Works (1898), and Lives by Armstrong
(new ed. 1896) and (1899) Sir John's fourth
son, John Guttle (18 65-1931), animal-painter,
naturalist, big-game shot.
MILLAY, Edna St Vincent (1892- ),
American poet, born at Rockland, Me., won
the Pulitzer prize with her The Harp-Weaver
(1922). Her published work includes A Few
Figs from Thistles (1920), Conversation at
Midnight (1937) and The Murder of Lidice